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risum teneatis amici? Horace. 


TAsTE is a substantiated morality: as morals purify 
the manners and habits of men preventing the exube- 
rance of vicious propensities; so taste correcting the 
wildness of the imagination by the decisions of the judg- 
ment, produces that perfect harmony of “parts which 
become a formulary of visible and demonstrated ethicks. 
Nothing so much elevates the mind and exercises the 
heart in benevolent pursuits, as an enlarged and culti- 
vated taste. Whether taste will be generally acknow- 
ltedged to be the offspring of purity alone, and the real 
resemblance of virtue, I dare not venture to determine : 

‘ H. 
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but, it will at least be acknowledged, as one of the 
greatest inducements. to a moral life. Men naturally 
moral, are so from an abhorrence and detestation of the 
impurity of vice, and from the degradation the mind 
suffers in humbling itself to a conformity with those un- 
ehaste and polluted sources; the first principle that re- 
volts against such an attachment, proceeds from that 
delicacy of organization which is the element of taste. 
It is true that there are moral men who are totally de- 
void of even the glimmerings of taste, but they are such 
from discipline—from the fear of transgressing those 
rules of conduct which have been described as the bar- 
riers that limit their wanderings—from a habit which 
frequent commands and undeviating custom have made 
permanent. 

The moral effects of taste have another support from 
‘the continual occupation with which it furnishes the 
mind, which prevents the possessor from descending to 
gratifications of which listlessness is ever a productive 
parent, for its resources are endless, and its regions un- 
limited—who ever ranges there, traverses an unweary 
labyrinth, whose, windings are ever various and de- 
viating, yet whose intricacies never beget fatigue—its 
contemplations always lead us to moral conclusions, 
whether its subject be a picture or a book—a building 
or a scene of nature—analytically or totally, it bears 
some strong resemblance to human beings, or to human 
existence-—-and. there is an enticing delicacy and a gra- 
cious. melancholy which pervades, satisfies and calms 
tue passions and ihe mind, Its theatre of gratifications 
is the uniyerse—for so long as the senses are capable of 
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receiving impressions, and objects present themselves 
on which they may be occupied, the mind will never be 
vacant; or even when these scurces fail, the storehouse 
of memory will still supply imagination with. materials 
on which it may be continually exercised. Whether a 
human being is the possessor of palaces, and leads a life 
of dalliance in the lap of pleasure, or whether he wan- 
ders an outcast in the desert or the wilderness, the sun 
will never rise or set on his day of pleasure or his night 
of sorrow, without affording visions of joy, or shades of 
melancholy solace. Taste in itself is a capacity of or- 
ganization which is so regulated by an extreme sensi- 
bility, as to receive immediate and strong impressions 
through the medium of the senses. It is this which 
gives the musician his ear, the painter the eye, so trem- 
blingly alive to the beauties of nature and art; and the 
poet his justness, harmony, and beauty of expression 
and arrangement ; and it was also this, that through the 
mediation of a Pericles, made Athens the temple of the 
arts. Buta cultivated taste must be produced from a 
succession of contemplations of the efforts of genius, 
and the creations of nature; it is only to be attained by 
much experience in the beauties and defects of great 
undertakings ;- hence, in young countries, its .appear- 
ance is less common than in the emporiums of ancient 
magnificence and modern affluence of Europe, and some 
countries of the east; among ourselves, we have not 
yet substantiated the character of a people of taste; 
yet even from the turmoils of a revolution, and from the 
couch of war, have arisen offspring which hereafter will 
fix an era in the history of our refinement. Our inert. 
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ness does not proceed from a want of genius to produce 
works, but in the want of taste to estimate them in that 
part of society which should and must set the example, 
before a general character can be dispersed among the 
people—but, unfortunately for our country, the most 
affluent are not the best informed of our community ; 
and even those who know better, and who would fain 
shew themselves the encouragers of elegance, are 
shackled and withheld by the opinions of fashion and 
folly, because it is not the mode in the circle in which 
they move; but until it is approved by conspicuous 
men, it can never spread its influertce far. The attick 
mechanick who checked the errours of royal eloquence, 
was the inhabitant of a country where the boast of its 
leaders were elegance and information—when it shall 
be so here, we may hope to imitate them. With us, all 
matters of taste are perverted, books are admired for 
phantastical modes of expression—pictures for their 
brillianey of colour—actors for shape and voice, and 
building's for an accumulation of redundant ornaments. 
Here, the acme of a wealthy citizen’s grandeur is, that 
he may have a mansion, containing some thousands of 
bricks more than that of his rival in greatness heaped to- 
gether in an incongruous mass, making “ confusion 
worse confounded”—and some of a more various incli- 
nation, will have a gothick structure sometimes be- 
gemed with an Egyptian entablature—sometimes with a 
relique of Greece—and sometimes altogether with the 
addition of the architectural beauties of Amsterdam— 
another will play the virtuoso, and have a picture gal- 
tery, wherein are arranged, in excellent order, daubs 
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from originals, the produce of some hungry dutchman ; 
and at picture sale, these collectors buy, for a few dol- 
lars, the most exquisite satires on the art, under the 
names of Rubens,Teniers, Claude,and Rosa—and to make 
it more various and finish the collection, here and there 
are placed the brilliant efforts of China, which cast a 
dimning lustre on their dusky brothers. Another, values 
himself on the display of his grounds, his zigzag walks, 
his stagnant lakes, his statues, (being composed of dis- 
carded images from the bow of a weather-worn schoo- 
ner)—his straight labyrinths, and his sunny shades, his 
arbours and retreats, where the weary sojourner may 
be parched up in a July sun. These and various other 
pursuits equally laudable, delineate the taste of our 
Macenases and Luculluses. 

Ihave felt my cheek tingle with shame, that such 
stigmas should remain to be cast on our national charac- 
ter—but it is hardly to be wondered at, when we find 
such criticism as the following produced, published, and 
read among us. I remember to have seen somewhere, 
not a great while since, a labourer at authorship, set 
down as a maxim, that the writer who exhausts much 
time in polishing his writings, and from a repetition of 
corrections, at length produces a perfect performance, 
should be-curtailed of half his fame at least, in conside- 
ration of the time consumed in the execution of it :-— 
‘This, as well as I recollect, was applied by the learned 
blockhead, to Junius—who, because he conceived he 
had settled the chronological table of his writings, must 
also raise a horoscope to satisfy his doubts how much 
time precisely Junius appropriated to his compositions : 
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that the author of these lucubrations was an author 
eo inetanti,cannot be doubted; and that Horace’s rule with 
him was not a golden one. It is a shrewd remark, and 
it does not occur to me that either Homer, Milton, or 
Tasso, have ever been tried by this rule. This Zoilus 
here might have an amazing range through time, space, 
and quality. 

In prosperity and adversity, may it still be a part of my 
earthly pilgrimage to range through thy temple O taste ! 
still may I be permitted to adore the reliques of thy 
ancient splendour, as they gloom through the enchanted 
mists of time, and may I return to the vestibule to behold 
thy uncreated lustre, approach on the wings of futurity. 


IncHiquiN, the Jesuit’s Letters, during a late Residence 
in the United States of America.—Published at New- 
York. 


. Notwithstanding the very ardent and scolding mote to 
be found in the one-hundred-and-twenty-sixth page of 
this little volume, we have temerity enough to speak 
freely of its defects 97.4 to extol its merits, without feel- 
ing apprehensive of the author’s anger for the former, or 
being induced by faveur or affection to restrict our judg- 
ment in the latter. That the book has merit, we pre- 
sume no man wil] deny, as the intention and the efforts 
it manifests, are certainly meritorious. We accordingly 
approve it, as fe production of an American—as an 
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American, evincing a dispassionate mind, generously free 
from a great portion of that huge mass of yulgar preju- 
dice, that disgraces our country, and we yiew it as calcu- 
lated in the main to do considerable good. It evinces, 
in many places, an independence of sentiment, which we 
are apprehensive will sometimes be found to be the _off- 
spring of a love for eccentricity, and oftenof an affectation 
of it; which is not an unfrequent case, and has sometimes 
so addled the brain of an author, as to mistake the fungus 
for the sober and solid endowments of the brain. 

The work professes to be a fragment of a correspond- 
ence, accidentally discovered in some obseure hall. of 
Jiterature, in the city of Antwerp, where it was care- 
fully tied up, and had lain some few weeks after having 
been obtained for a trifling consideration, from a beg- 
garly fellow from terra incognita. We have no objec- 
tion to the fictious introduction of matter entertaining or 
useful, but then it must not, like the hyperbole, to which 
it is allied, be ultra modum; and surely. we must allow 
this taciturne mendicant to be but a shabby gentleman 
usher to the erudite Inchiquin, and like Vulcan handing 
nectar to the gods, hobbling up and making an uncouth 
and clownish bow. 

The arrangement of these letters reminds: us not &, 
little of the pleadings in our courts, and certainly smells 
confoundedly of the shop. _The preceding letters of 
Charlemont, Pharamond, and Clanricard, come forward 
with all the solemnity of a declaration against the Ame- 
rican -government and people, the former. of whom, 
makes some very using and pertinent flourishes about 
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St. Pierre, Rosseau, Lewis XIV, Madame Neckar, and 
the Lord knows whom, and then dashes at once in medias 
res; very properly striding over the heads of kings, 
philosophers and financiers, before he shews his nose 
among ignoble and unlearned republicans. Then comes 
the solemn and deep reflecting Inchiquin, and in a pur- 
posely imbecile plea, after many a protestando, evidently 
reserving his fire; when the ardent Caravan puts ina 
most horrible and frightful replication, which threatens 
to overdo the American entirely, when Inchiquin comes 
forward with all his might, and in his effectual rebutter, 
which occupies the remainder of the volume, sweeps 
every allegation of the opposite counsel by the board. 

We are induced to notice this work, from a reason 
which is generally a motive for an opposite conduct. 
We are led to speak of it, because we think it has not 
been sufficiently. read or regarded ; for amidst a great 
variety of matter, foreign and impertinent, and which 
shews a mind eager for food, but destitute of a sufficien- 
cy of the gastric juice to digest it, we are furnished 
many facts and reasonings, which are not so much 
worthy of observation, because they are new and pow- 
erful, as because they are associated in a pleasing man- 
ner, and present us with a compact volume. 

The characters of the three American presidents are 
well drawn. . That of Washington is delivered in terms 
which should always be the language of Americans, with 
respect to that splendid and venerable chief. If, as has 
been asserted, it is to be found in the pages of some fo- 
reign writer, it never has been our fortune to meet with 
it, or it has been our misfortune to forget it. However the, 
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fact may be, we are not prepared to speak» of it with 
that severity of animadversion that has been resorted to 
by some, but are willing to forgive the ‘borrowing as 
innocent, and we are happy that Inchiquin has far- 
nished us with a character, whoever may have penned 
it, which accords so peculiarly with our sentiments of 
Washington. We cannot resist favouring those of our 
readers, who are not acquainted with Inchiquin, with a 
sclection. 

“‘His well regulated mind repulsed every species of 
extravagance. No oneof his fellow citizens loved liber- 
ty more ardently; but no one heard with a stronger re- 
pugnance the exaggerations of demagogues, © In all his 
negotiations, the heroick simplicity of the American pre- 
sident dealt, without vain glory or debasement, with the 
majesty of kings. His were not the fierce and imposing 
features which strike all minds; but order and justice, 
truth, and above all, good sense, were his character- 
isticks ; good sense, a quality as rareas it is useful, and 
as useful in publick stations as in private life. Genius 
elevates, boldness destroys; good sense preserves and 
perfects. Genius is charged with the glory of empires; 
but good sense alone can assure their repose and du- 
ration.” alate ' 

The name of Washington should be the sacred exam- 
ple, to which the speculate freeman should invariably be 
ied, to give the greatest, the truest and the noblest illus- 
tration, of a republican, intelligent, nervous, temperate 
and reflecting. The calm and sober pages of his life, 
can best correct the wanderings of enthusiasm; and the 
bright example of his virtues, his labours, and the 
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Stl. . proud, and dignified, and grateful security, to which 
the their hallowed ‘influence led, can best disperse the 
res glooms and sickly phantoms of despondency. It is the 
phi duty of-our countrymen to be silent o’er his faults, if any 
am he had—it is their duty to hold him up to their children 
the as a spotless being—a name like his should adorn and 
pos consecrate the institution of such a government; and the 
! reg recollection of the venerable father of his country should 
| ma turn into stone the demoniack prowlers of faction. 
to | The views of Inchiquin on the character, the litera- 
for ture, the disposition, and the materials for a great and 
wh preeminent republick, which are to be found in the 
eve American people, are worthy of a candid and enlight- 
) | ened mind. Among the horde of commentators and 
| wh criticks on the Columbiad of Barlow, he is, perhaps, the 
wi only individual, who has viewed it in its proper light. 
bei The indiscriminate and general praise which has been 
val ~ lavished on it by some, is by no means to be supported 
she upon a reference to the language of its poetry, either as | _ 
cy to its phrases, its rythm, or its peculiar figures; and | 
ma still less -has it deserved that malignant and brutal | — 
wo slashing, with which it has pleased some of the gentle- | | 
ert men swordmen of letters to attack it. The workis,in | | 
ne fact, a valuable piece of political morality. Its design | | 
and intention indicate a benevolent mind, anxious in the | | 
: we service of mankind, and ardent ‘and persevering in the | 
wk search and rélevation of truth; its execution evinces | | 
re} wide and extensive views ; an investigation looking deeply ! 
be and dispassionately; and a judgment generally exactand | | 
rei sound, always respectably clear. | 
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With regard to the history of Chief Justice Marshial, 
we think the observations of Inchiquin are pertinent and 
just. We believe that its narration and its plan are 
particularly suitable to the character of our country- 
men; it is their duty, their interest, and we rejoice to 
say, it is their habit, to look at facts, uncoloured and 
unadorned, and to form their opinions with freedom and 
reflection, They need no romances, no tales to gull 
their credulity, no wreaths of fancy to hang festooning 
on cardinal and invaluable truths; and more than any 
other nation, as a collective body, will their opinions 
award the omne tulit punctumto him, whose labours and 
exertions shall, in their result, contain the most of the 
utile, in which alone, in their sober apprehension, is to 
be found the true and enviable dulce. 

Travelling for some little distance through the pages 
of Inchiquin, we find him foolishly flourishing away, and 
indorsing some of the splendid errours of Burke. The 
imagination of Burke led him into the most absurd ex- 
travagancies; it overthrew too often the manly sobriety 
of his judgment, and the maxims of the soundest policy 
often floated in loose fragments on its playful wander- 
ings; or, like the disjointed members of a well con. 
structed building, were impetuously whirled along the 
vornado of his passions, or sunk into the abysses of his 
horror-struck fancy. Strike but the chord of revolution- 
ary France, and he was no longer himself: he became, 
like the mad Dunstable actor, a conjurer of wordy 
apparitions, and a dealer in scraps from all the tragedies 
that have been represented on the theatre of the world, 
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We find him introduced here in that celebrated pas- 
sage, where he observes, that, “where there is a vast 
multitude of slaves, as in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom... Freedom is to them not only an en- 
joyment, but.a kind of rank and privilege. The people 
of the southern colonies are much more. strongly, and 
with a higher and more stubborn spirit attached to liber- 
ty, than those of the northern.” This notorious slander 
and oligarchic despotism is introduced by our authour by 
the observation, that “ there is nothing in inferiour servi- 
tude militant with republicanism.” We do not speak 
of it as strange, since almost every admirer and every 
little hanger on of Burke, from that time to the present 
day, has, with his pany trumpet, echoed back the 
sentiment. Qn what ground is it to be supported, that 
the southern are more stubboraly attached to liberty: 
than the northern people. Events had proved the 
contrary, even before Burke had penned it--events had 
proved, that no people of the globe ever evinced a more 
ardent spirit of freedom, than the northern section, to 
say the least. The general rule also will be found to 
be as false as theexample. A state of inferiour servi- 
tude, horrible as the southera instance, will be found to 
be not compatible with the proper and equal freedom 
of the superiours, and this too, from some of the features 
enumerated by Inchiguin. “It relaxes the sinews of 
industry, corrupts the morals, and checks ameliora- 
tion.” Arethese not three glaring characteristicks of 
a mation labouring under an arbitrary government! 
Yes, this haughtiness of domination will be its own 


> 
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executioner; and the same spirit that would without 
compunction trample down a slave, would soon raise it- 
self to stride over an equal. Ig is not a fait and honou® 
able sentiment of freedom—it is a desire of intereste 
emancipation, careless of the general principle. The 
aggregate of liberty in a country, and the expanded love 
of it should be the mode of estimation, and not its in- 
tenseness in a particular bosom, especially when selfish. | 
On the other hand, a mournful censideration arises from 
the danger of the increase of the rolls of servitude. 
Those classes of people, accustomed by their occupa- 
tions, to wander through the ranks of slavery, will, in 
time, lose their respect and love for the principles of 
freedom, and underrate her blessings. The white in- 
habitant of Europe has been as inslaved as the African, 
and the melancholy records of titae may prove, that 
what has been, may be so again. Nothing can be 
more dangerous to a nation, than this frequency of the 
victims of slavery, and for one man that may make a 
proud and comparative survey, more may be borne 
down by the circumstances of situation, to slumber over 
their rights, and sink into the general mass. Influenced 
by such views, we cannot avoid execrating the memory 
of the first interested and mercenary DutcHman, that 
landed an African slave on our shores. 

The various matter of the pages of Inchiquin, will not 
allow us to go into that examination it requires, and 
which we would certainly give it, were it not for the 
restricted confines of our little book. It was our desire 
to have followed him in some of his extensive ranges, in 
same of which, like an experienced surveyor, hé traces 
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bis grounds with skill and judgment, but in others, 
scems lost in a wilderness or forest, without an appara- 
tus for a survey of the lines, and sometimes foolishly re- 
lying-upon the inaceurate field notes of some superficial 
and gimerack precursor. Our observations upon him 
have, therefore, been “of a desultory. nature, in which 
we have, without concert or plan, laid our hands with. 
out reserve on auch passages as we did not approve, and 
gave him our little praise when we thoughi it due. If 
our leisure and convenience will afford it, we may at 
some future day, devote a number to him. For the pre- 
sent, however, we must observe, “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” . 


So much has been said of the good regulations of our 
theatre, by the partizans of the existing regimen, that 
we should hardly conceive it possible, that such gross 
disorder and neglect existed there, had we not witnes- 
sed it. That a player of the splendour of Mr. Cooke 
should be so trifled with, as on the night of the repre- 
sentation of Henry the 4th. not to say any thing of the 
continual and habitual derelictions from propriety, which 
constantly haunt our theatre—to sce a great player so 
trammelled with incumbrances and clogs is past indu- 
rance, and deserves severe reprobation. Mr. Wood, it 
has been declared, had taken measures to insure the 
attendance and attention of his actors. What may have 
been, we cannot say—that it is no longer so, is eyident— 
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very few of them upon this evening, even seemed ac- 
quainted with their parts, and all were imperfect in 
the words, even the manager himself, to the great an- 
noyance of Sir John, who, on this occasion, had to fulfil 
a new function, that of prompting all the statues and’ 
blocks around him. To say the piece was got up ina 
hurry, can stand as no good excuse—why was it got 
up in a hurry? It was known that Mr. Cooke would play 
Falstaff while he was here, and they should have been 
prepared for him—how delightful it was when an au- 
dience were wrought to an ecstacy by the performance 
of Cooke, to have their attention arrested by the blun- 
ders and silly looks of the “ perriwig pated fellows” to 
whom he was speaking—where was the necessity of 
Mr. Wood giving up the character of the Prince which 
he filled with ability and elegance, for the vanity of 
strutting and bawling in Hotspur: a character to which 
he was unequal—if it was necessary that one of them 
should have been sacrificed, it was much better that 
Hotspur should have been the offering than the Prince— 
for many reasons—as there was less of him, and as it is 
a character which may as well be badly performed as 
indifferently. We shall say nothing to the prince, for it 
might not have been the choice of the performer who 
filled the part—if it was not we could almost pity him, 
that he should have had to bear the keen and inimitable 
sarcasm of Cooke, in repeating the words “ you the 
Prince of Wales”—they were daggers. We are willing 
to believe that Mr. Wood thought he should shine with 
more than usual lustre in Percy, but he is mistaken— 
after Cooper’s Hotspur, there are none on our boards 
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who should attempt that character as a mark for fame. 
.On the subject of Mr. Cooke’s Falstaff, we might fill a 
sheet with praise, but it is neither our function nor our 
intent to be stagecriticks: he could receive no meed from 
our hands of which he is not already possessed—we re - 
sign the pen on this subject to abler hands—yet we dare 
say, that even in this character, he wears his honours 
without co-rival, 


TO OUR FEMALE FRIENDS. 


MY dearest girls, I need not say, 
How strong I feel your lovely sway, 
The thing’s not controverted ; 
¥d run or hop or skin or fly, 
And e’en perhaps I'd gaily die, 
If you could be diverted. 





Twenty years have seen my rise, 
From infant’s state to manhood’s size, 
in gradual, slow progression ; 
And since refiection’s power was mine, 
l always felt my heart incline 
To woman’s dear impression. 


Qh that th’ impression long may last, 
Has been my pray’r in moments past, 
And ne’er shall be discarded ; 
The sacred flame shall ne’er depart, 
So long as beats this glowing heart, 
And lovely vestals guard it, 
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Believe me, girls, the love I bear 
To woman chaste, refin’d and fair, 
Has been the cause efficient ; 
That I a sorry, witless elf, 
Dare pilfer rules from virtue’s self, 
To moralize sufficient. 


The glorious orb that rules the day, 
Beams not with pure unclouded ray, 

Some spots his disk obscuring ; 
So Cynthia’s broad and argent face, 
Some lesser blemishes disgrace, 

And make her less alluring. 
That nought below we perfect call, 
That error is the lot of all, 

Can need no proof laborious ; 
That virtue may with gradual rise, 
Progress below and reach the skies, 

Is equally notorious. 


Oh were these solemn truths imprest, 

With strictest care on woman’s breast, 
*T would balance all the graces ; 

Then mental culture would disperse, 

The pois’nous dews of flattery’s curse, 
That vanity embraces. 


Why should matrons cautious, hoot us 
Poor young men, if Father Plutus, 
Pour not his treasures on us; 
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q Ah why should blooming virgins drink, 
. . _» = Whe baneful draught, and learn to think 
| A wealthy devil honest. 
¥ $4 : 


BL - _ ‘Thus when from heav’n old Mammon fell; 
ah | Hurl’d headlong to a gloomy hell, 
| As told in Milton’s story ; 
y Deck’d with a golden pippin’s charms, 
1 He dropt in woman’s outstretch’d arms, 
BY That caught the falling glory. 


Ht] ‘Woman, too long this curse has lain, 
oe Spread.o’er your characters a stain, 
And mark’d you with disgrace ; 
iM ' Believe m’ it shews a spirit mean, 
ih And'which your bitt’rest tears must clean, 
. | And time alone efface. 


; This spirit you to man impart, 
| And stamp him with a miser’s heart, 
Nt ~~ In all his various actions ; 
Ht ' Call him father, spouse or brother, 
| We find you still the careful mother, 
In calculating fractions. 


| But most o’er husbands is your sway, - 
ne And ’tis a fact you well should weigh, 
That man alone’s no miser; 
But that his hoarding spirit’s seen, — A 
H| | - ‘When first he makes a spouse his queen b 
im} || "His fiscal supervisor. Pp 








